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WINNING THE PEACE: THE 
SECOND WORLD RENAISSANCE 


WE have begun to talk rather fluently of post- 
war international government. Isolation, with 
the world becoming the community that it is, 
appears to be an element of the past in our 
American design for living. We Americans 
realize that there must be one strong, great in- 
ternational government from which there will 
be no secession, just as our forefathers realized 
that to form a more perfect union and to insure 
domestie tranquility there could be no secession 
of American States,’ no separate governments 
of the North and of the South. 

Just as there could be no subgroups of the 
American people in our history, similarly there 
must be no subgroups in the coming world com- 
munity. We have a world condition now in 
which thirty of the great nations have solidified 
and formed in pact against the equally great 
remaining Axis powers. The task reduces to 
the relatively simple one of eliminating the 
friction existing between these two subinterna- 
tional groups and of forming from them one 


1**State’’ (cap) in this paper is intended to 
refer to one of the forty-eight States of the United 
States of America; ‘‘state’’ (Le.) signifies a nation 
or country. 


By 
ARTHUR A. ELLERD, JR. 
SIOUX cITY, IOWA 


group, one government. A world divided 
against itself, in our present era of science, in- 
vention, and industry, can never stand. 

As for the peace itself, it must be, first and 
foremost, a just and righteous peace. This 
matter will be one largely of policy for just, 
righteous statesmen, world citizens, to solve. 
They will have to recognize, determine, and 
execute social and economic justice among the 
nations of the world, and in no way must they 
attempt or be permitted to punish or to crush 
any group in the world society. If we under- 
take to crush the German people, nearly 1,000,- 
000 of whom have themselves been the fatal 
victims of the Hitler regime, we shall be taking 
the first unjust step toward setting up a sub- 
sequent unjust new world order. We shall then 
be setting up a false kind of peace and laying 
again the cornerstone of another world conflict. 
Crushed, suppressed people will not remain 
crushed and suppressed. They will rise up, 
justly, to destroy the oppressor and the peace. 
When a small group in society, as industrial 
employees, is ground economically under the 
heel of a more fortunate group, the downtrod- 
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den will rise to strike. When larger groups, 
those making up nations, are similarly treated, 
they will act similarly, engaging in a “strike” 
that is in the nature of war. 

We are no longer living in a period in which 
men are being socially and economically edu- 
cated by their existing institutions to be satisfied 
with their various lots in life in order that those 
who have may keep what they have. We can 
no longer educate successfully for conditions 
of poverty, as once was the case. Men today 
have freedom of movement and the opportuni- 
ties to see glaring economic differences, and 
when they do, particularly if they are hungry, 
they become a dangerous menace to peace. 

The peace, indeed, for the good of all, must 
be a just peace. To establish a strong world 
government, the peace conferees will need do no 
more than draw upon the rich wealth of exper- 
ence of the American people. The story of our 
civilization relates how we progressed from the 
essentially weak government under the Articles 
of Confederation to that under the Constitution, 
the latter having been granted by the people the 
power to tax, the power to raise, equip, and 
support an army, and the power to control 
commerce among the several States—the three 
essential powers (financial, military, and com- 
mercial) necessary to all good government. In- 
ternational government must have similarly 
equal power relative to the states of the world. 
The story of our civilization relates, too, how 
our fathers had to decide whether there should 
be equal representation in the national legisla- 
ture for all the States, or whether representation 
should be proportional to population. We have 
had experience with small-Stafe and large-State 
claims, and we have learned the value and effec- 
tiveness of compromise. 

With the type of Federal government that 
we have, with several different governments 
(national and State, for example) ruling over 
any particular area and its people, we have, of 
course, had quarrels among some of the States. 
Such quarrels have always been heard and 
judged by the United States Supreme Court, 
which in these cases has served in effect as a 
court of international law. This has been for 
us a rare individual American experience—that 
of having the high court of our land preside in 
peaceable and scholarly manner over the dis- 
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putes of our several State governing bodies. It 
has been an experience upon which we could 
draw in the matter of setting up judicial machin- 
ery for an international court of law that would 
similarly preside over the disputes of the various 
nations. 

But we must not consider, as in times past we 
have considered, membership in an international 
judicial tribunal of justice only. Such member- 
ship will never be enough, for the judiciary deals 
only with problems that have already arisen. 
Instead we must help to prevent the rise of 
problems that may be outside the reach of an 
international court of law. This court will have 
to operate, but not by itself. Picture our own 
national government consisting alone of our sys- 
tem of courts. We are living in a social-com- 
mercial world community, and we must be will- 
ing to help shape the policy of that community. 
Effective international government must have 
effective legislative, executive, and judicial con- 
trol over its member governments in order that 
the social and economic injustices which might 
precipitate wars may not occur. America must 
be willing to take part in this politico-economie 
international government—legislative and execu- 
tive, as well as judicial. 

The story of our American civilization tells 
how our fathers uniquely and without experience 
or precedent designed the system of checks and 
balances in government that will obviously have % 
to carry over into world government. It tells 4 
how they designed our American bill of indi- 4 
vidual rights that could well be transplanted 
and rewritten into any international constitu- 
tion, contract, or charter among the several % 
world states. Throughout the story runs the 
account of how the typical American mind has 
thought in terms of larger and larger and ever 
larger units of operation. Now we have reached 
the point in our history at which we must think 
in terms of a larger unit of governmental opera- 
tion—the world government; we must think in 
terms of world citizenship rather than in terms 
of American citizenship. We must break na- 
tionalism and shift our allegiances from the 
American republic to the world republic, as our 
fathers learned to shift their allegiances from 
the States to the Union of the States. 

Finally, the story of our civilization brings us 
to the present period in world history from 
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which, as it now definitely appears, the Ameri- 
can people will be called upon to enter a post- 
war era of world leadership, undoubtedly side 
by side with Russia, certainly one of the two 
great states of the postwar world. We, and the 
world in which we are living, have progressed 
into the second great Renaissance—not in the 
field of the arts this time, but rather, of in- 
finitely more importance to the common man 
and his eause, in the field of world government, 
of world peace, and of good will among the 
peoples of the earth. Our world is actively, 
constructively engaged now, despite the destruc- 
tive means to this end in the current momentous 
social upheaval, in the second great rebirth and 
revival of learning—of government learning. 
There are vast, detailed problems with which 
our peace conferees will have to deal, of course. 
But the problems are within the reach of man’s 
mind to solve. There will be problems of free 
trade; of the communal ownership of all the 
resources of the earth by all the peoples of the 
earth and by the world states that are composed 
of these peoples; of population movements; of 
boundaries or of no boundaries; of an interna- 
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tional army or police force and the complete 
disarmament of the member states in the world 
society; of religious guarantees to individuals 
or to states and to their minority, as well as 
their majority, religious groups as the conferees 
see fit; of breaking down the structures of social 
and economic injustices so that all may share 
more equitably out of the great stream of world 
production; of the regimentation of individuals 
forced by the technological improvements that 
we must promote in our world society; and of 
setting up economic societies of security rather 
than economic societies of opportunity as was 
the case when laissez-faire theories of govern- 
ment could be tolerated. Man’s mind, though 
finite, can solve these problems, difficult though 
they may be, if man but wills to solve them. 
His thinking is too keen, he is too intelligent, 
not to take advantage of what he has learned 
and is learning during this second great Renais- 
sance—lessons that he failed to learn during the 
first World War. Man must now rise to the 
oceasion presented and prove himself too intel- 
ligent, as indeed he is, to have to be forced into 
a solidly knit world government only as the 
result of a Martian invasion. 





VITAL EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS 
DISCUSSED AT PRESIDENT 
STOKE’S INAUGURATION 
Epwarpb L. THORNDIKE, the present writer re- 
calls, once drew a contrast between what he 
called “selectivistic” and “democratic” aims in 
education. The former would emphasize su- 
perior educational opportunities and advantages 
for the intellectually competent, the latter would 
attempt to raise the level of trained and in- 
formed intelligence in the population as a 

whole. 

A similar contrast was drawn by Ernest M. 
Hopkins, president of Dartmouth College, in 
extending greetings to the new president of the 
University of New Hampshire, Harold Walter 
Stoke, at the inauguration ceremonies, December 
17, 1944: 


I have long believed it a valid assertion that 
political leadership would emerge more definitely 
from educational policies designed to cultivate more 
intelligent use of the suffrage than from processes 


primarily designed to produce master minds. The 
effect of our educational effort should be, it seems 
to me, to equip men for roles of influence rather 
than toward cultivating an appetite for mastery. 
I see no escape from the conviction that the latter 
makes for Fascism, even as I believe the former 
makes for democracy. 


Dr. Hopkins also put himself on record in 
respect of the continuing controversy between 
the claims of liberal and vocational education. 


The responsibility for education’s major obliga- 
tion is to make possible a cumulative greatness in 
society without the development of which civiliza- 
tion must inevitably wither and die. The dawn of 
intelligence in any man will demonstrate to him 
that he does not and cannot live to himself alone. 
Similarly a curriculum of the cultural arts which 
ignores the educational significance of the indus- 
trial arts, even if it cannot teach them, or vice versa, 
is not true education. The ultimate truth to which 
we come if we travel far enough, regardless of the 
path by which we make our approach toward 
reality, is that knowledge is a unity. 
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For his inaugural address, President Stoke 
chose another topic of vital significance to Amer- 
ican education at the present time, “Education 
for an Age of Power.” He said in part: 

The critical question is net whether we shall 
create power but whether we can produce people 
who know what to do with it... . Today the visions 
men are seeking in this age of power will, as they 
materialize, tax every resource of knowledge and 
virtue. The task of educators is clear. It is to 
show how an age of power can be taught to combine 
knowledge and virtue to give human life the free- 
dom and splendor that some have shown it can 
achieve. To this end we dedicate ourselves and this 
university. 

The inaugural ceremonies were preceded by an 
academie procession which included 15 college 
presidents and representatives from 35 other 
colleges and universities. Frank W. Randall, 
Portsmouth, president of the Board of Trustees, 
delivered the presidential charge of office to Dr. 
Stoke. 
follows: Doctor of Engineering, Robert A. Neal 
(U. N. H., ’10), vice-president of the Westing- 
house Electric Company; Doctor of Science, 
Charles L. Parsons, internationally known chem- 
ist and secretary of the American Chemical So- 
ciety; Doctor of Humanities, Louis de Roche- 
mont, producer of Twentieth Century-Fox and 
former director and producer of “The March of 
Time”; and Doctor of Laws, Andrew L. Felker, 
who is serving his eleventh term as New Hamp- 
shire Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Dr. Stoke, at age forty-one, is one of the 
youngest of the state-university presidents. He 
succeeds the late Fred L. Engelhardt, whose 
death was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
February 12, 1944.—W. C. B. 


Honorary degrees were conferred as 


THE 7TH YEAR OF THE NEA INSTI- 
TUTES ON PROFESSIONAL AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS, director of field 
service, National Edueation Association, re- 
cently issued a report on the institutes on pro- 
fessional and public relations, which the asso- 
ciation has been sponsoring with Miss Wil- 
liams’s leadership since 1937. These institutes 
have been held under the auspices of higher 
education, chiefly teachers colleges, in the sev- 
eral states. They have been attended both by 
faculties and students of the colleges and by 
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representatives of many professional and lay 
organizations. 

During the year just ended, Miss Williams 
reports, 63 institutes were held in 21 states. 
While each institute arranges its own program 
under the direction, usually, of a member of 
the college staff, the NEA distributes a list of 
topics which it deems important for discussion. 
The list for 1944 included the following: 


Sound Professional and Publie Relations of 
Teachers, a Mighty Factor in (a) Recognizing Edu- 
cation in the People’s Peace; (b) Securing Federal 
Aid to Education; (c) Meeting Legislative Issues 
in Education now before This State; (d) More Sue- 
cessful Recruitment of Teachers; (e) the Develop- 
ment of Public Opinion Favorable to Publie Edu- 
cation. 


The reports received from the institutes indi- 
sate that these suggested topics were widely used 
and with good effect. “There is increasing evi- 
dence that the ideas underlying the institute are 
receiving more and more emphasis and are, in 
fact, becoming an integral part of the year- 
round program of teacher education in colleges 
and universities.” 


THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
GRADUATE SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


More than 3,000 invitations “to share in the 
25th anniversary celebration of the founding of 
the Graduate School” have been sent to college 
presidents, deans, and others in the field of edu- 
eation by Rufus B. von KleinSmid, president 
of the University of Southern California. 

The program, which will cover four days, be- 
ginning January 25, will be devoted to a series 
of conferences, seminars, and addresses on the 
general theme, “The Future of Graduate Studies 
in a World Reborn.” Franklin B. Snyder, pres- 
ident, Northwestern University, and Stephen 
Duggan, director, Institute of International 
Education, and recently appointed president, 
Iranian Institute and School for Asiatie Studies 
(New York City), will be among the speakers. 
The 12th annual School of Research lecture and 
dinner will be included among the events, and 
the sessions will close with a musical program 
by the university’s entire choral, band, and 
orchestral ensemble. 

Rockwell D. Hunt, dean of the Graduate 
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School since its opening in 1920, is honorary 
chairman of the conclave, and John Daniel 
Cooke, professor of English language and litera- 
ture, is the director. 


A CONFERENCE ON TEACHER EDUCA- 
TION AT TOWSON, MD. 

THE Maryland State Teachers College at 
Towson sponsored a Conference on Teacher 
Jdueation, December 19-21, centered on the 
theme, “Immediate Needs in Teacher Educa- 
tion.” The meetings were planned in the in- 
terest of the faculties of the state teachers col- 
leges and the supervisors of the counties and 
of Baltimore. 

M. Theresa Wiedefeld, president of the col- 
lege, presided at the opening session at seven 
in the evening, December 19, which was ad- 
dressed by two speakers: Charles E. Prall, co- 
ordinator of the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
eation, who discussed “Trends in Teacher Edu- 
cation as Seen by the Staff of the Commission 

”; and Roxana A. Steele, professor of edu- 
cation, Western Michigan College of Education 
(Kalamazoo), who presented “The Experience 
of a College Which Participated in the Five- 
Year Study of the Commission... .” 

On Wednesday morning, the conference heard 
Daniel A. Preseott, director of the division on 
child development and teacher personnel, CTE, 
on “Understanding of Human Development and 
Behavior as Principles or Emphases to Be Fol- 
lowed in All Teacher-Edueation Procedures and 
Practices”; and Robert H. Morrison, state su- 
pervisor of teacher education, New Jersey, on 
“Bases for Curriculum Reorganization; How to 
Evaluate the Teachers-College Curriculum; Ap- 
proved Pattern of Teacher Edueation.” The 
afternoon was given over to meetings of various 
study groups, followed by a dinner meeting with 
J. D. Blackwell, president of the college at Salis- 
bury, in the chair. Dr. Prescott spoke on “How 
to Provide an Effective System of Counseling 
to College Students; Anecdotal Records and 
Their Interpretation.” 

Thursday morning was devoted to a meeting 
of the supervisors that considered “Needed Em- 
phases in Our Supervisory Program”; a meet- 
ing of teachers-college faculties which was ad- 
dressed by Maurice E. Troyer, director, Bureau 
of School Service, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, 
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on the topic, “Evaluation in Teacher Educa- 
tion”; and a general meeting at which Thomas 
G. Pullen, Jr., state superintendent of schools, 
Maryland, spoke on “The Proposed Program 
of Education for Maryland.” The conference 
closed at noon with a luncheon. 


THE ANNUAL SEMINAR AND CON- 
FERENCE OF THE READING 
CLINIC, PSC 
THE staff of the Reading Clinic, School of 
Edueation, the Pennsylvania State College, is 
sponsoring two meetings on reading problems 
during 1945. The first of these, the annual 
seminar on reading disabilities, will be held 
from January 29 to February 2, and will in- 
clude discussions and demonstrations in a “dif- 
ferentiated program for analyzing and typing, 
or classifying, reading disabilities.” Remedial 
techniques will be demonstrated and discussed 
by the staff of the Reading Clinic Laboratory 
School. A number of visiting speakers will 
present papers on a program planned to interest 
remedial teachers, school psychologists, speech 
teachers, neurologists, otologists, and vision 

specialists. 

The annual conference on reading instruction, 
which will be held in June, will consider elass- 
room problems. The program will present 
topies of interest to elementary teachers, secon- 
dary teachers, college teachers, special-class 
teachers, speech teachers, and school psycholo- 
gists. 

Copies of the programs and information 
on transportation schedules may be obtained 
by writing to Betty J. Haugh, secretary of 
the clinic. Persons desiring college credit for 
the seminar, especially graduate-school credit, 
should register in advance with Emmett A. 
Betts, director of the clinic. 


LIBRARY FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS AVAILABLE IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

THE Graduate Library School, the University 
of Chieago, has announced fellowships and 
scholarships for the academie year 1945-46 as 
follows: 

Three fellowships of $1,000 each are offered for 
advanced study leading to the M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees. The following attainments are required 
of applicants: (a) possession of a four-year Bache- 
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lor’s degree equivalent to that conferred by leading 
colleges and universities; (b) completion of at least 
one year in an accredited library school; (¢c) at 
least one year of library experience under approved 
conditions. Special consideration will be given to 
publications and manuscripts showing ability to 
conduct original studies. 

Two full-tuition ($300) and two half-tuition 
($150) scholarships are offered for professional 
study leading to the degree, Bachelor of Library 
Science. Application for scholarships may be 
made by persons “with four years of successful 
college work in accredited institutions, who are 
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eligible for a one-year program of study.” Ap- 
plication may also be made by persons “with 
two years of successful college work, who are 
eligible for a three-year program combining 
study in general college subjects and librarian- 
ship.” 

Applicants for fellowships and scholarships 
may write to the Graduate Library School, the 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37. Fellowship 
applications must be in the office of C. B. 
Joeckel, dean, by March 10; scholarship appli- 
cations, by June 1. 


Notes and News... 








Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Wituiam J. Mitior, of Loyola University 
(Chicago), has been appointed president, Uni- 
versity of Detroit, to sueceed the late Very Rev- 
erend Charles H. Cloud, whose death was re- 
ported in ScHoot anv Society, October 14, 
1944. 


FRANKLIN STEWART Harris, president, Brig- 
ham Young University (Provo, Utah), has been 
named president, Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege (Logan), to succeed Elmer G. Peterson, 
who will become president emeritus next July. 


Matcotm Boyp Dana, president, Piedmont 
College (Demorest, Ga.), has been appointed 
president, Olivet (Mich.) College. 


CHESTER F’, Lay, professor of accounting and 
management, University of Texas, accepted the 
presidency of the Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity (Carbondale), December 21. 


ANNA MArE Cooper, a native of the Republic 
of Liberia and professor of science, Liberia 
State College (Monrovia), has been appointed 
acting president of the college. 

Rosert B. STEWART, assistant chief, Division 
of European Affairs, Department of State, will 
assume the deanship of Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy (Medford, Mass.) in March. 


Witrrip H. Catcort, professor of history, 
University of South Carolina, was recently 
elected by the Board of Trustees to the dean- 
ship of the Graduate School. The board also 
authorized the establishment of the University 


of South Carolina Press, which will be under 
the general supervision of the school. Promo- 
tions in rank were granted as follows: to pro- 
fessorships, Frank T. Meeks, business adminis- 
tration, and J. A. Crawford, physical educa- 
tion; to associate professorships, Furman Can- 
non, business administration, W. Y. Wagener, 
English, Samuel Litman, engineering, and W. S. 
Krogdahl, mathematics; and to an adjacent pro- 
fessorship, M. G. Christophersen, English. 


Grorce A. GArRATT, Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion professor of lumbering, Yale University, 
will succeed Samuel J. Record in the deanship 
of the School of Forestry, June 30. Dr. Reeord 
will continue his service to the school as pro- 
fessor of forestry. 


F. WaGner SCHLESINGER, director, Fels 
Planetarium (Philadelphia), will assume the 
directorship of Adler Planetarium (Chicago), 
February 1. 


Tue following lecturers have been appointed 
to the staff of the Extension Division, Univer- 
sity of California (Los Angeles): R. Wendell 
Buttery, accounting; Walter A. Foy, professor 
of business administration; Ward Ritchie, Ar- 
thur W. Gudelman, and Edward C. Northridge, 
advertising; Ella O. Hutchins and Nancy R. 
Ross, English; Gertrude Addison, vice-prin- 
cipal, James A. Garfield High School; O. Philip 
Le Ross, political science; Bruce McAllister, 
consultant in graphie arts; Franklin N. Me- 
Clelland, public accountant; and Henry Mce- 
Kay Mitchell, of the California Industrial Acci- 
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dent Commission. The adult-education pro- 
gram, which begins in January, will offer 
study in some thirty academic and professional 
subjects. 

ALPHA MAYFIELD, director of music, Alber- 
marle County (Va.), on leave of absence until 
next June, is serving as associate professor of 
musie at Southwestern Louisiana Institute, La- 
fayette. 

E. C. Maspen has been elected acting pro- 
fessor of Bible, Carson-Newman College (Jef- 
ferson City, Tenn.), to succeed the Reverend 
S. W. Eubanks, who resigned to accept the pas- 
torate of the First Baptist Church, Nevada, Mo. 


Lewis B. Neuson, formerly an instructor in 
the soils department, University of Wisconsin, 
has been appointed research assistant professor 
of soils, Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanie Arts, Ames. William H. Nichols, as- 
sociate professor of economies and sociology at 
the Iowa college, has‘resigned to accept a post 


in the University of Chicago as research asso- 


ciate in agricultural economies with the rank of 
assistant professor. 


Witpur C. MUNNECKE, vice-president, the 
University of Chicago, has sueceeded John 
Fryer Moulds as secretary of the Board of 
Trustees of the university. Mr. Moulds retired 
on December 31 after forty-one years of service 
to the university, the last seventeen of which 
were in the seeretaryship. 

THE REVEREND JOHN A. MACKAY, president, 
Princeton (N. J.) Theological Seminary, has 
been elected president, Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, to succeed the Reverend Paul 
C. Johnston, who resigned to accept the pas- 
torate of Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Los 
Angeles. Dr. Johnston, however, will continue 
as a member of the board. 


AT the 58th annual meeting of the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools held in New York City, November 24, 
the following officers were chosen: Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle, dean, Columbian College, the George 
Washington University, president; George A. 
Walton, headmaster, George School (Pa.), vice- 
president; Karl G. Miller, dean, College of Lib- 
eral Arts, University of Pennsylvania, secretary 
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(re-elected) ; and Burton P. Fowler, principal, 
Germantown Friends School (Philadelphia), 
treasurer (re-elected). 


J. Easton Parratt, assistant state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Utah, has been 
appointed to the legislative commission of the 
National Education Association. 


JAMES T. GEARON has been appointed special 
agent for research in vocational education on the 
staff of the research and statistical service, Vo- 
cational Division, U. S. Office of Education. 


Frank §. StarrorD, state director, Division 
of Health and Physical Education, Indiana 
State Board of Health, has been appointed 
principal specialist in physical fitness in the 
U. S. Office of Education. Mr. Stafford will 
be responsible for consultative and advisory 
service to schools and colleges in the area of 
physical fitness. 


Wayne H. Pratuer, of North Girard (Pa.), 
has been appointed principal, Public Service 
Institute, Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction. 


L. W. Brooks, principal, East High School, 
Wichita (Kans.), assumed the state superin- 
tendency of public instruction, January 1. 


E. ALLEN BarTeMAN, superintendent of 
schools, Logan (Utah), on January 1 succeeded 
Charles H. Skidmore as state superintendent of 
public instruction. 


Ernest A. FrieR and Peter P. MUIRHEAD 
were recently appointed supervisors in the Bu- 
reau of Instructional Supervision, Division of 
Secondary Education, New York State Eduea- 
tion Department. Mr. Frier was formerly su- 
pervising principal of the central school, Delhi; 
Mr. Muirhead has been a teacher of the social 
studies. 


Louis J. SCHMERBER has been elected super- 
intendent of schools, Paterson (N. J.), to sue- 
ceed John R. Wilson, whose intention to retire 
at the close of the academic year was reported 
in ScHoot anD Society, April 15, 1944. 


THE ReverREND A. C. Wotcort, president, 
Wessington Springs (S. D.) College, resigned, 
December 31. 
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LaurA SpecHT Price, professor of education 
and head of the elementary department, Santa 
Barbara (Calif.) State College, has submitted 
her resignation to take effect at the close of the 
present term. 


Recent Deaths 

CLARENCE EDMUND EpMoNnDSON, former dean 
of men, Indiana University, died, December 14, 
according to word received by ScHOOL AND 
Society, December 26. Dr. Edmondson, who 
was sixty-one years old at the time of his death, 
had served the university as instructor in physi- 
ology (1912-16), assistant professor (1916-19), 
associate professor of hygiene (1919-25), pro- 
fessor (1925-44), and dean of men, 1919-44. 
Dr. Edmondson was retired last July. 


CATALINA VAN CLEEF, principal, Bergen 
School for Girls (Jefferson City, N. J.), died, 
December 22. Miss Van Cleef, who was a 
niece of Sarah T. Van Cleef, founder (1891) 
of the school, had held the principalship since 
1940. 


NELSON CoRNELIUS Nix, dean of the faculty, 
State Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricultural, 
and Mechanical College of South Carolina 
(Orangeburg), and well-known Negro educator, 
died, December 23, at the age of seventy-eight 
years. Dr. Nix had served the college since 1897 
as professor of mathematics and head of the 
department and as dean of the faculty and dean 
of students. 


CLypE AuGcustus Duniway, former chairman 
of the department of history, Carleton College 
(Northfield, Minn.), died, December 24, at the 
age of seventy-eight years. Dr. Duniway had 
served as instructor in history (1896-97), Har- 
vard University and Radcliffe College; assistant 
professor of history (1897-99), associate pro- 
fessor (1899-1908), and professor (1908), Stan- 
ford University; president (1908-12), Montana 
State University (1912-17), University of Wyo- 
ming, and (1917-24), Colorado College (Colo- 
rado Springs); and professor of history and 
chairman of the department (1924-37), Carle- 
ton College. At the time of his death, Dr. Duni- 
way was w tiug a history of the men and 
women of Stanford University in World War I 
and editing a diary of his mother, Abigail Scott 
Duniway, an Oregon pioneer. 
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BEN RoseEN, executive director of the Amer- 
ican Association for Jewish Education, New 
York City, succumbed to a heart attack, Decem- 
ber 24, at the age of fifty years. Mr. Rosen, 
who was well known in the field of Jewish edu- 
cation, had served as supervisor of instruction 
(1919-21), Bureau of Jewish Education, Bos- 
ton; director of Jewish education (1921-43), 
Federation of Jewish Charities, Philadelphia; 
and since 1943, executive director of the AAJE. 


FRANCES Lucas HENDERSON, founder (1884) 
of the Lincoln School (Providence, R. I.), and 
wife of William E. Henderson, professor emer- 
itus of chemistry, the Ohio State University, 
died, December 25, at the age of seventy-one 
years. 


THE ReveREND MotHer DomatILuA, founder 
(1927) of Regis College (Weston, Mass.), died, 
December 28, at the age of seventy-three years. 
Mother Domatilla, who entered the Sisters of 
St. Joseph in 1889, became Mother General of 
the Archdiocese of Boston in 1932. She had 
also been principal of the St. James High 
School in Haverhill and of the Sacred Heart 
School in Cambridge. 


In the account of the death of R. B. Steele, 
professor emeritus of Latin, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity (ScHoot anp Society, December 23), Dr. 
Steele’s age was erroneously reported as sixty- 
four years. Dr. Steele was eighty-four years old 
at the time of his death. 


Other Items 


THE January number of Coronet earries an 
interesting report of the School for Parents 
established in San Francisco through the efforts 
of George A. Jarrett, a former police reporter 
of that city. The first class met in May, 1943, 
and in the 21 months since the opening of the 
school, hundreds of parents have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to learn how to cope 
with problems of juvenile delinquency. The 
cost to the city of maintaining the school has 
been “less than $500 a year,” and in addition 
there has been considerable saving in the ex- 
pense of handling court cases, arrests, jail terms, 
and relief. The school is one that might be 
copied to good effect by many cities faced with 
serious delinquency problems. 
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Shorter Papers... 





THE A.B. DEGREE IN EIGHT QUES- 
TIONS AND ANSWERS 


To be able to cope intelligently with many of 
the problems that will confront liberal-arts edu- 
cation in the postwar period, we shall need to be 
as clear headed as possible in our understanding 
of the aim and purpose of the liberal-arts ecur- 
riculum. In a self-directed interview of eight 
questions and answers, I shall endeavor to ex- 
plain the practical and cultural value of the 
A.B. degree at its best. 


Q. Let us begin with the question: Why would 
a student wish to work for the A.B. degree? 

A. It would seem to me that a student might wish 
to become a candidate for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in order to receive a liberal education. In 
the process of receiving such an education the stu- 
dent stands a fair chance of becoming an educated 
man or an educated woman. 

Q. May I ask what you mean by this last state- 
ment? 

A. The liberal-arts curriculum brings a student 
into intellectual association with the subject matter 
of three fields of learning: the natural sciences, the 
social sciences, and the humanities. From the sub- 
ject matter of these fields, he acquires a definite 
amount of knowledge, the exact amount or degree 
being commensurate with the effort that he puts 
into his studies. In the process of acquiring this 
familiarity with properly selected studies from 
these fields, the student is also presented with the 
opportunity of acquiring those qualities of mind 
and character always to be found in educated men 
and women. 

Q. It is, I know, generally recognized that there 
are cultural values in a liberal education, but are 
there any more tangible and practical rewards? 

A. Before I answer this question, let me explain 
that the natural sciences, the social sciences, and the 
humanities include such specific subjects as botany, 
chemistry, economics, English, foreign languages, 
geography, geology, government, history, literature, 
mathematics, philosophy, physics, psychology, soci- 
ology, zoology, and many others. In these studies, 
there is an interrelation of the cultural and the 
utilitarian. It is possible that in the past we may 
not have given quite enough attention to those 
values that are usable and practical, from some 
unfounded fear that such an assertion would be 
treason within the academic castle. In addition to 


teaching one how to live, a cultural eduéation also 
provides opportunities for the developing of ecapaci- 
ties helpful in the making of a living. I regard 
these capacities as the by-product of a cultural 
familiarity with the three fields of learning that I 
have just mentioned: the natural sciences, the social 
sciences, and the humanities. 

Q. Specifically, what are some of these capacities 
that you have reference to? 

A. Many of them have been listed by a special 
committee of the Association of American Colleges 
and published in the Bulletin of that association, 
May, 1943, and others might be added. Among 
these capacities, I should include the following: a 
capacity to speak and to write clearly and con- 
cisely; a capacity to extract the correct meaning 
from what we read; a capacity for accurate mathe- 
matical computations, at least on the freshman 
level; a capacity to use with facility a language 
other than one’s own; the capacity to use with a 
sense of workmanship some of the principal tools 
and techniques of the arts and sciences; a capacity 
to think clearly and to reason soundly; a capacity 
to differentiate between facts and personal opinions 
and to organize and interpret these facts and per- 
sonal opinions logically and coherently; a capacity 
for judgment; a capacity to locate easily and to 
use wisely the best sources of information for par- 
ticular fields; a capacity to complete with some 
degree of success or distinction tasks which may, 
at the time, seem uninteresting and laborious; and 
the capacity to live with others sympathetically 
and understandingly and to work with them co- 
operatively and justly. These capacities for useful 
service, which students develop simultaneously with 
the acquiring of a cultural education, may be vari- 
ously and diversely applied. It is obvious that 
these are capacities with a recognized earning 
power. 

Q. How do you account for the many statements 
we have heard recently about the uselessness of 
liberal-arts studies in relation to the demands of a 
world at war? 

A. It is not difficult to account for such state- 
ments. There are some students, I am afraid, who 
have not planned their courses wisely. There are 
also, I believe, certain persons who do not know 
what the liberal-arts studies really are. Do not for- 
get that such sciences as astronomy; botany, chem- 
istry, geology, geography, physics, and zoology are 
liberal-arts studies. Mathematics is also an impor- 
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tant subject in the liberal-arts curriculum. As I 
have stated, the utilitarian has always been indige- 
nous in the cultural, and it still is, whether some 
people care to recognize the fact or not. 

Q. Is it your contention, then, that every subject 
in the liberal-arts curriculum has an occupation 
attached to it? 

A. Such an inference would not be entirely cor- 
rect. Liberal-arts studies provide the foundation 
on which one may safely build a career. Perhaps 
you will recall Coleridge’s discussion of the imagi- 
nation in chapter thirteen of his ‘‘ Biographia Lit- 
eraria.’’ As Coleridge tells us, there is a primary 
imagination, and there is a secondary imagination, 
but when taken together, as they must be, they con- 
stitute the imagination in general. Now, those 
things which are cultural in the liberal-arts eur- 
riculum may be regarded as the primary values of 
a liberal education, and those things which are 
utilitarian and practical may be regarded as the 
secondary values. To these secondary values in 
particular, we may attach occupations or careers. 
But these values are interrelated, as is true of the 
primary and secondary imagination, and, when 
taken together, as they must be, these primary and 
secondary values constitute a liberal education at 
its best. 

Q. I am particularly interested in this subject of 
occupations, since most college students nowadays, 
especially the men, have to make a living when they 
graduate. Specifically, what are some of the occu- 
pations open to students with an A.B. degree? 

A. This question cannot be answered adequately 
in a few sentences. Let us say, however, that the 
student, man or woman, has majored in chemistry. 
If the student has done well in his studies, he might 
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consider a career in plastics, explosives, biochem- 
istry (if he has had some work in biology), phar- 
maceutical work, or he might become a research 
chemist in any of a variety of industrial fields, 
The liberal-arts curriculum is, also, the recognized 
training field for teachers, physicists, psychologists, 
mathematicians, linguists, laboratory technicians, 
and for numerous other useful occupations. All 
other things being equal, a journalist with a liberal 
education will succeed in this profession better than 
a person who merely knows how to write. As you 
know, doctors, dentists, nurses, lawyers, social work- 
ers, and others have found it desirable to complete 
certain liberal-arts studies before entering their pro- 
fessional schools. 

Q. In your answer to my third question, you said 
something about a cultural education teaching one 
how to live. Just what is meant by this statement? 

A. Briefly, I mean that the liberal-arts studies 
contribute to the informing, the liberating, and the 
disciplining of the mind, and that they are con- 
ducive to the humanizing of the student as an indi- 
vidual member of society. ‘‘Self-reverence, self- 
knowledge, self-control,’’ as Tennyson reminds us 
in ‘‘Oenone,’’ ‘‘These three alone lead life to 
sovereign power.’’ Properly balanced study pro- 
grams from the fields of the natural sciences, the 
social sciences, and particularly from the humani- 
ties, provide students with the opportunity for 
interpreting the culture of the present in the light 
of those cultural values cherished by educated and 
civilized men and women in the past. 

Wm. GLAscow BowLIna 

DEAN, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
Sr. Louis 


Correspondence... 





AN ALKALIZATION OF THE COLLEGE 
CURRICULUM 

Orpway Trap in his article, “Why Liberal 
Colleges Tomorrow?” in Amherst College Grad- 
uates’ Quarterly, November, 1943, cited in 
ScHoot AND Society, December 4, 1943, has a 
significant statement: “The elective system has 
by common consent been terribly overdone.” 
Dr. Tead suggests that the reason for this “over- 
done” condition in the curriculum of the col- 
leges is that “the areas of knowledge have been 
subdivided into subjects enjoying arbitrary and 
self-imposed restrictions.” This seems to be beg- 
ging the question. Would it not be better to say 


that the elective system is enjoying presumed 
powers of prophecy on the assumption that a 
mental unity will come from a multiplicity of 
courses in subject matter? 

This multiplicity of courses in the elective 
system is proclaimed superior to the much ridi- 
culed “machine” grouping of subjects and 
courses in the traditional system of college edu- 
eation. Dr. Eliot thought the elective system 
would break up this subject-compartmentalized 
program of studies. In fact, he accused some 
of the adherents of the prescribed system in the 
college curriculum of special powers of revela- 
tion in delineating the preparatory work of edu- 
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cation for life. Again, may it be said, what 
greater prophetic powers could be presumed 
than those advanced by present-day college pro- 
gram makers who have the pious hope that an 
integrated person or personality will eventuate 
from their amassing of courses? 

It is a fact that there is little unity of subject 
matter in the elective system in the colleges to- 
day. Colleges are over-departmentalized. Sub- 
jects are severed into courses without number 
and diluted without consideration of the waste 
of time in overlapping content except through 
the questionable rationalization that a little 
overlapping of content will do the student some 
good—perhaps serving the purpose of review. 

At the time of Milton, the integrating element 
for knowledge was the ideal of the educated 
man’s adaptability in time of peace or war. 
This concept was the basis of subject synthesis. 
At the present time, it seems that any ideal as 
a subject integrator would be rejected by cur- 
riculum makers on the theory that there is an 
hiatus between the ideal and the subjects pro- 
posed to realize the ideal. The success of this 
policy is apparent. In fact, so multifarious are 
the real, specific, and isolated subjects in the 
elective system that unified learning is not at- 
tained at the end of the college course. 

In that, there is no frame of reference to 
enable a student to be conscious of an “inte- 
grated realization of the interrelationships of 
knowledge.” The college offerings are not con- 
dueive to producing a mental unity. In place 
of this, English is severed from speech; soci- 
ology and anthropology are subjects for sepa- 
rate departments; mathematics is ricocheted to 
a course in general mathematics for the less 
scholarly minds which cannot be exposed to the 
normal sequence of mathematical growth; and a 
political-science department offers courses in the 
political ideas of Europe under the titles of 
Course No. I, or No. II, or No. III, whereas 
these numbered courses could appear in the In- 
stitute of Historical Studies as one major sub- 
ject sequence. Thus, the curriculum of the elec- 
tive system in college education grew and grew, 
with abundant opportunity for student inde- 
cision in this maze of course and subject fan- 
tasy, until by “common consent” the whole cur- 
riculum is deemed “terribly overdone.” 

A possible solution to cure the “terribly over- 
done” elective system with its gossamer cur- 
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riculum is to set up a framework that would 
bring some integration to the student mind. 
Such frame of curriculum reference may be as 
follows: 


The president’s office should be the co-ordinating 
center for all the institutes of the college. These 
integrated groups of departments into institutes 
may be nine in number. The first would be the 
Institute of Administration, which would include 
the registrar’s office, the office of the bursar, the 
dean of men, and the dean of women (if the college 
is of the coeducational type), as well as the bureaus 
of educational and vocational guidance. The see- 
ond, known as the Institute of Contemporary Civili- 
zation, would inelude philosophy, psychology, En- 
glish, and speech. The third would be the Institute 
of Natural and Applied Sciences, which would in- 
clude biology, chemistry, geology, mathematics, and 
physics. The fourth would be the Institute of Art 
and Music. The fifth would be the Institute of 
Social Relations, which would include anthropol- 
ogy, economies, sociology, history, and government. 
The sixth would be the Institute of Classical and 
Modern Languages, which would inelude Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, French, Italian, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, and German. The seventh would be the 
Institute of Physical Wellbeing. The eighth would 
be the Institute of Education. The ninth would be 
the Institute of Research, which would include the 
library, the course extension of instructional units 
of short duration for supplementary cour:e prepara- 
tory areas of learning in lieu of longer elective 
courses which are very often an intensive expansion 
of the regular course offering, the examination and 
evaluation bureau, and finally short-unit adult edu- 
cation courses. 


These areas of instructional relatedness would 
give a student a preconceived curriculum plan 
which may be directional for educational and 
vocational guidance. These larger areas of 
learning would aid in the classification of cul- 
tural and occupational achievements in the 
world’s work. Besides, such a curriculum frame 
of major studies, co-ordinated by means of the 
institute technique of administrative arrange- 
ment for subject-matter integration, would pro- 
duce a compound of organie mental substance 
to neutralize the caustic criticism of the cur- 
riculum of the elective system in the liberal-arts 
college of today and tomorrow. 


FRANK P. Fitzsimons 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
OF EDUCATION, 
BROOKLYN (N. Y.) COLLEGE 
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Reports... 
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KENTUCKY COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS, 
OCTOBER, 1944 


A summary of the October, 1944, enroll- 
ments in Kentucky colleges, which I have been 
accustomed to collect for a good many years, 
shows some interesting facts for 1944. In the 
12 colleges of arts and sciences there was a loss 
in enrollment, compared with the enrollment of 
October 1, 1943, of 338 students; in the five 
teachers colleges, a loss of 807; in the two col- 
leges of commerce, a gain of 79; in the one col- 
lege of agriculture, a gain of 15; in the two 
engineering colleges, a loss of 1,120; in the 
three colleges of law, a gain of 6; in the one 
college of medicine, a gain of 5; in the one col- 
lege of dentistry, a gain of 10; in the one col- 
lege of pharmacy, a loss of 10; in the one school 
of music, a gain of 207; in the six graduate 
schools, a loss of 238; in the four theological 
seminaries, a gain of 83; in the 13 junior col- 
leges, a gain of 191; in the two four-year colleges 
for Negroes, a gain of 649. 

The college enrollment in the state was, for 
whites, 11,837, a loss of 1,917, and for Negroes, 
1,095, a gain of 649. This makes a total college 
enrollment in the state of 12,932, with a loss of 
1,268 or 8.9 per cent. However, to get the 
picture for civilian students it must be said that 
in October, 1943, there were in our colleges 
5,124 students in the programs of the Armed 


Research... 


Forces, while in October, 1944, there were only 
2,110. This is a loss of 3,014. 

In the case of civilian students, there were in 
October, 1944, 10,822 students, which repre- 
sented a gain of 16.1 per cent over October 1, 


43. 
=e Paut P. Boyp 


DEAN, COLLEGE OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


CITATIONS BY THE AMERICAN 
CLASSICAL LEAGUE 

In 1943, the American Classical League 
adopted the plan of awarding citations “for 
meritorious and distinguished service in behalf 
of the humanities in American life” to persons 
who have no professional interest in the classics 
—that is, to those who do not teach Latin or 
Greek. 

The awards of 1943 were made to: Dorothy 
Thompson, Wendell L. Willkie, Walter Lipp- 
mann, John Kieran, H. J. Haskell, editor, The 
Star (Kansas City), and Goodwin B. Beach. 
For 1944, the league announces awards to; Ger- 
trude Atherton, novelist; Lucien Price, writer; 
Roseoe Pound, former dean, Harvard Univer- 
sity Law School; and William C. Bagley, editor, 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. B. L, Uriean, 


President, American Classical League 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NortH CAROLINA 





THE PROPORTION OF ENTERING 
PUPILS GRADUATED BY SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS 


In Education for Victory, August 21, 1944, an 
unusually interesting article appears on college 
and secondary-school graduates. At a time 
when some rather fantastic statements are being 
made concerning the spread of education in 
this and other countries it is helpful to have the 
facts for the United States. Only a few months 
ago the former president of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth was quoted as stating that practi- 
eally all adults in the Islands are graduates of 
high school. Similar statements are sometimes 
made concerning this country. Education for 
Victory gives us the facts over a period of years. 


Percentages of Graduates in the Total Popu- 
lation. In 1944, there were living 3,684,263 
graduates of colleges, approximately three per 
cent of our total population. Also, there were 
living 23,189,481 graduates of high schools, 
approximately 18 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of continental United States. To some 
citizens who are wont to boast unduly about 
their country, these figures may not be encour- 


aging. To others, they are decidedly encour- 
aging. If one were to examine the records of 


any other country, if such records were avail- 
able, it would be discovered that most other 
countries would be proud of a record even one 
third or one fourth as good. 

Total Enrollments in Secondary Schools. 
During the past several years, secondary schools 
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in different communities in this country have 
been enrolling up to 95 per cent of all teen-age 
youth in high school. If these pupils had re- 
mained in school until graduation we should 
soon have had communities and even entire 
states in which practically every adult would 
have had the high-school diploma. Again 
rumors have it that only a small percentage of 
those who enter high school remain to graduate. 
In order to have some factual evidence on the 
persistency of pupils in secondary schools, the 
writer summarized figures over a period of ten 
years taken from reports on enrollments pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Co-operation of the 
University of Michigan. These figures are given 
in Table I, Parts A, B, and C. 


TABL 
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may be made for any of the other figures in any 
of the three sections. Parts B and C contain 
information on grades ten, eleven, and twelve 
only, since figures for the ninth grade in some 
large high schools are not available every year. 

Percentages of Pupils Finally Graduated. In 
order that the picture might be simplified some- 
what the figures of Table I were turned into 
percentages of pupils eventually graduated dur- 
ing each of the different years. These per- 
centages are shown in Table II. 

Table II is to be interpreted as follows: 68 
per cent of all freshmen enrolled in the smaller 
schools in October, 1933, went on to graduation 
four years later; 69 per cent of the freshmen 
enrolled in the fall of 1934 persisted until 


E I 


TOTAL ENROLLMENTS IN EACH GRADE IN ACCREDITED MICHIGAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 











Part A. Non-North-Central Schools. The Smaller Schools 
Grade 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 
9th .... 14410 14,975 15,487 15,709 16,550 7,312 17,817 
0 ee 3,847 13,104 12,905 13,776 14,522 14,905 16.052 16,413 
i ae ge 12,048 11,886 11,373 11,727 12,426 13,349 14,111 14,896 15,200 
iy Pee 10,562 10,231 10,228 11,101 11,972 12,540 12,951 13,656 13.489 
Graduates 9,514 9,753 9,804 10,543 11,557 12,035 12,508 13,376 12,518 
Part B. North Central Association Schools 
Grade 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 
IGtR 2464 48,200 46,587 50,837 53,541 53,375 54,430 57,059 56.067 
ih) ee 38,353 39,03 39,690 42,023 44,945 48,046 49,291 50,885 49,459 
bi) ae 32,051 32,275 33,868 33,466 35,872 40,458 41,653 42,272 41,929 40,186 
Graduates 29,088 30,783 32,014 31,688 34,905 38,549 39,817 39,047 39,232 38,057 
Part C. All Accredited Secondary Schools in Michigan 
Grade 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 
1GCR a3e3 62,047 59,691 63,742 67,317 67,897 69,335 73,111 72.480 
itt. 50,401 50,923 51,063 53,750 57.371 61.495 63,402 65.781 64.659 
1k eee 42,837 44,099 43,694 46, 973 52,430 Hoyt 55,223 55,587 53.675 
Gradus ites 40,297 41,767 41,492 45,248 50,106 51,85 51,855 52,608 50,575 





The interpretation of the figures is as follows 
The ninth grades in all small secondary schools 
in Michigan in October, 1933, had enrolled 
14,410 pupils. Of this number, 13,104 were 
enrolled in the sophomore year in October, 
1934. In October, 1935, 11,373 of these were 
found in the junior year, and the next October, 
10,228 were enrolled as seniors. In the spring 
of 1937, at the end of the four years, 9,804 were 
graduated. Turning to Part C for further ex- 
planation, it is seen that all accredited secondary 
schools in the state in October, 1939, enrolled 
73,111 pupils in the tenth grades. Of this 
number, 65,781 continued into the eleventh 
grade, and 55,587 were enrolled as seniors in 
October, 1941. In February and June of 1943, 


52,608 were graduated. Similar interpretations 


graduation in 1938. Following these per cents 
we have for freshmen 75, 77, 77, 81, and 70. 
Each year increasingly larger percentages of 
freshmen were continuing through high school 
to graduation until the 1938 group which held 
the maximum until graduation in 1942—81 per 
cent of enrollments. The 1939 freshman class 
was able to hold only 70 per cent until gradua- 
tion in 1943. Apparently war conditions were 
preventing high-school pupils from going on to 
the end of the four-year course. 

In each instance, the figure given represents 
the percentage of total enrollments in that grade 
in October of that year who went on to gradua- 
tion. For example, the seniors who were en- 
rolled in the smaller schools in October of 1934 
and who were graduated in 1935 showed a 90- 
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TABLE II 
PERCENTAGES OF ENROLLMENTS IN EACH GRADE IN MICHIGAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS EVENTUALLY GRADUATED 








Part A: Non-North-Central Secondary Schools 
(Average size, about 180 pupils) 


Grade 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 Means 


o> 


DB. cies 68 69 75 77 77 81 70 73 
me 25s 70 75 80 84 83 86 83 76 80 
Be! aiece 79 82 86 88 93 90 91 90 82 87 

Bone 90 95 96 93 97 96 99 98 92 95 


(Average size, about 760 pupils) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Part B: North Central Association Schools 
Grade 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 1937-388 1938-39 1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 Means 


Ee 66 68 69 72 75 72 69 68 70 
| Se 82 81 83 86 83 79 79 77 77 79 
ie 95 97 95 96 95 96 92 94 95 94 


Part C: All Accredited Secondary Schools in Michigan 
Grade 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 Means 





ED: ate 67 70 <2 74 76 75 72 69 72 

a 80 82 81 84 87 84 2 80 78 82 

a 94 95 95 96 96 96 94 95 94 95 
per-cent persistency. The percentages of village areas and that approximately as large per- 


seniors who were able to continue until the 
coveted diploma was received increased until 
1941, when 99 per cent of those who enrolled 
in the senior class the previous October were 
able to obtain diplomas. The next year, 1942, 
the percentage of seniors getting diplomas 
dropped to 98, and in 1943 the percentage 
dropped to 92. 

Many interesting deductions can be drawn 
from a study of the figures on percentages as 
given in Table II. Among these are the follow- 
ing: 


1. Increased holding power is shown in each type 
of school from 1933 to about 1941 and 1942. 

2. Industry and war have been making inroads 
on enrollments in upper classes during the past 
three or four years, 

3. The percentages of 10th-grade and of 11th- 
grade pupils continuing until graduation are 
greater in the smaller schools than in the larger 
schools. 

4. The percentages of seniors graduating were 
greater in the smaller schools than in the larger 
schools for the two years, 1940-41 and 1941-42. 

5. The percentages of seniors who continue to 
graduation average nearly the same in each group 
of schools. 

6. When the two groups are combined (Part C) 
the figures are more regular. We notice the same 
tendency to increase the holding power of schools 
until the beginning of the ’40’s and a loss of hold- 
ing power after that date. 

7. The holding power of the smaller schools 
seems especially remarkable when it is recalled that 
these schools are for the most part in rural and 


centages of rural youth enroll in these schools as 
of city youth in city schools. The law requires 
attendance to the age of sixteen. It appears that 
schools are able to hold nearly three fourths of all 
youth even until graduation. 

8. The last column giving the arithmetic aver- 
ages of percentages of pupils continuing until 
graduation shows that in either group of schools a 
pupil has 94 or 95 out of 100 chances of receiving 
the diploma if he is enrolled in the senior class the 
previous October. If he is a sophomore in a small 
school his chances of obtaining the diploma are 80 
out of 100; if a sophomore in a large school his 
chances of graduation are only 70 out of 100. 
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